The Examined Life 



Examining... Knowledge and Reality 

Supplementary Quotes 

Plato's Republic 

The philosopher is in love with truth, that is, not with the changing world of sensation, which is the object of opinion, but 
with the unchanging reality which is the object of knowledge. 

When the mind's eye rests on objects illuminated by truth and reality, it understands and 

comprehends them, and functions intelligently; but when it turns to the twilight world of change and decay, it can only 
form opinions, its vision is confused and its beliefs shifting, and it seems to lack intelligence. 

Descartes' Meditations on First Philosophy 

Cogito ergo sum (I think therefore I am). 

I suppose therefore that all things I see are illusions; I believe that nothing has ever existed of everything my lying 
memory tells me. I think I have no senses. I believe that body, shape, extension, motion, location are functions. What is 
there then that can be taken as true? Perhaps only this one thing, that nothing at all is certain. 

The Principles Concerning Human Knowledge 

Nothing seems of more importance, towards erecting a firm system of sound and real knowledge, which may be proof 
against the assaults of scepticism, than to lay the beginning in a distinct explication of what is meant by thing, reality, 
existence; for in vain shall we dispute concerning the real existence of things, or pretend to any knowledge thereof, so 
long as we have not fixed the meaning of those words. 

Esse est percipi (to be is to be perceived). 

Locke's An Essay Concern Human Understanding 

Let us suppose the mind to be, as we say, white paper, void of all characters, without any ideas; how comes it to be 

furnished? Whence comes it by that vast store which the busy and boundless fancy of man has painted on it with an 
almost endless variety? Whence has it all the materials of reason and knowledge? To this I answer, in one word, from 
experience. 

The Ideas of primary Qualities of Bodies, are Resemblances of them, and their Patterns do really exist in the Bodies 
themselves; but the Ideas, producedin us by these Secondary Qualities, have no resemblance of them at all. There is 
nothing like our Ideas, existing in the Bodies themselves. They are in Bodies, we denominate from them, only a Power to 
produce those Sensations in us: And what is Sweet, Blue or Warm in Idea, is but the certain Bulk, Figure, and Motion of 
the insensible parts in the Bodies themselves, which we call so. 



Kant's Critique of Pure Reason 

That all our knowledge begins with experience there can be no doubt. For how is it possible that the faculty of cognition 
should be awakened into exercise otherwise than by means of objects which affect our senses, and partly of them selves 
produce representations, partly rouse our powers of understanding into activity, to compare, to connect, or to separate 
these, and so to convert the raw material of our sensuous impressions into a knowledge of objects, which is called 
experience? 

In respect of time, therefore, no knowledge of ours is antecedent to experience, but begins with it. But though all our 
knowledge begins with experience, it by no means follows, that all arises out of experience. For, on the contrary, it is 
quite possible that our empirical knowledge is a compound of that which we receive through impressions, and that which 
the faculty of cognition supplies from itself (sensuous impressions giving merely the occasion)... It is, therefore, a 
question which requires close investigation, and is not to be answered at first sight, — whether there exists a knowledge 
altogether independent of experience, and even of all sensuous impressions? Knowledge of this kind is called a priori, in 
contradistinction to empirical knowledge which has its sources a posteriori, that is, in experience. 



Hegel 

It is there proved by speculative cognition, that Reason - and this term may here suffice us, without investigating the 
relation sustained by the Universe to the Divine Being - is Substance, as well as Infinite Power; its own infinite material 
underlying all the natural and spiritual life which it originates, as also the Infinite Form, that which sets the material in 
motion. Reason is the substance of the Universe 

In this experience self-consciousness becomes aware that life is as essential to it as pure self-consciousness. In immediate 
self-consciousness the simple ego is absolute object, which, however, is for us or in itself absolute mediation, and has as 
its essential moment substantial and solid independence. The dissolution of that simple unity is the result of the first 
experience; through this there is posited a pure self -consciousness, and a consciousness which is not purely for itself, but 
for another, i.e. as an existent consciousness, consciousness in the form and shape of thinghood. 

G. E. Moore's The Refutation of Idealism 

They do know some things which are not a mere part or content of their experience. And what my analysts of sensation 
has been designed to show is, that whenever I have a mere sensation or idea, the fact is that I am then aware of something 
which is equally and in the same sense not an inseparable aspect of my experience. The awareness which I have 
maintained to be included in sensation is the very same unique fact which constitutes every kind of knowledge: "blue" is 
as much an object, and as littie a mere content, of my experience, when I experience it, as the most exalted and 
independent real thing of which I am ever aware. There is, therefore, no question of how we are to "get outside the circle 
of our own ideas and sensations." Merely to have a sensation is already to be outside that circle. It is to know something 
which is as truly and really not a part of my experience, as anything which I can ever know. 

Such, and not those which he takes to follow from it, are the consequences which do follow from the Idealist's supposition 
that the object of an experience is in reality merely a content or inseparable aspect of that experience. If, on the other 
hand, we clearly recognise the nature of that peculiar relation which I have called "awareness of anything"; if we see 
that this is involved equally in the analysis of every experience ~ from the merest sensation to the most developed 
perception or reflexion, and that this is in fact the only essential element in an experience ~ the only thing that is both 
common and peculiar to all experiences ~ the only thing which gives us reason to call any fact mental; if, further, we 
recognise that this awareness is and must be in all cases of such a nature that its object, when we are aware of it, is 
precisely what it would be, if we were not aware: then it becomes plain that the existence of a table in space is related to 
my experience of it in precisely the same way as the existence of my own experience is related to my experience of that. 

On Searle 

Searle unswervingly advocates the thesis of "external" realism(henceforward ER). In a nutshell, the thesis consists in the 
claim that there is a reality totally independent of our representations - words, beliefs, perceptions, pictures, maps, etc. 
There are objects, features, facts and states of affairs that are logically independent of our representations: even if we and 
all our representations ceased to exist, a large part of what there is would continue to exist unaffected. Searle further 
postulates that a properly formulated thesis of "conceptual relativism" is acceptable and fully consistent with external 
realism. In its proper formulation, the thesis just states that we can devise an indefinite number of conceptual schemes for 
representing what amounts to a single fact or state of affairs. We can measure weight in pounds or kilograms and it makes 
no sense to claim that only one of these descriptions correctly captures the properties of physical objects. There is no 
"Privileged Conceptual Scheme" (Searle 1995, 164). 

Furthermore, each and every one of our representations is always a part of some system of representations (e.g., a 
conceptual scheme), and since systems of representations are our creations, a degree of convention or arbitrariness always 
pertains to the actual form the system of representations takes. This convention or arbitrariness is, though, just a feature of 
our ways of conceiving external reality and does not affect it. Our systems of representations are constructed by us, but 
what they represent is, in most cases, no construction of ours. Also, the realist according to Searle need not commit 
herself to the idea of unconceptualized or, more generally, arepresentational access to reality. The fact that we use 
concepts and other representational devices of our own making in no way implies that we are never in touch with external 
reality. All representation occurs within a set of representations and within some representational system. Hence, any 
representation of the relation between the set of representational states and the representational system, on the one hand 
and the reality represented, on the other, also occurs within some representational system. But so what? It simply does not 
follow from the fact that all cognition is within a cognitive system that no cognition is ever directly of a reality that exists 
independentiy of all cognition. 



